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ITALY AND THE VATICAN: 

THE POLITICO-ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY OF BARON RICASOLI. 

AFTER the death of Count Cavour, the central figure among 
the patriots and statesmen of the Italian revolution, with 
the exception of King Victor Emmanuel himself, was unques- 
tionably the Baron Bettino Ricasoli, leader of the parliamentary 
Right, or Moderati. By intellectual conviction and spiritual 
loyalty a devout Catholic, he was at the same time the uncom- 
promising opponent of ultramontane principles, and the most 
eminent among the lay advocates of a liberal reform in the 
church of Italy. Some knowledge of Ricasoli's politico-eccle- 
siastical policy and of the principles upon which he attempted, 
however unsuccessfully, to settle the mutual relations of church 
and state is necessary to a clear understanding of the Italian 
politics of that period, as well as of the ecclesiastical problem 
which even yet awaits its definitive solution at the hands of 
Italian statesmen and church authorities. 

The representative of probably the oldest existing family in 
Tuscany, and in personal character an illustration of the finest 
type of the ancient Italian nobility, Ricasoli took little part in 
public affairs under the Lorraine dynasty ; though his counsel 
to the grand duke in 1848 and again in 1859 placed him at 
once in the front rank of Tuscan patriots. He held for a short 
time, in the former year, the office of gonfalonier of Florence. 
After the Florentine revolution of April, 1859, he was called 
to occupy the ministry of the Interior in the Tuscan pro- 
visional government of Boncompagni, — a position which in- 
sensibly became in his hands a practical dictatorship, by virtue 
of which, as well as of his sternly inflexible political integrity, 
he was able to resist the demands and to thwart the intrigues 
of the French Emperor, and to secure the grand duchy, and 
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with it all central Italy, to Italian unity and nationality. It 
was at this time that he declared it to be thenceforward his 
policy " il somtnergere questa povera Toscanitcl tie//' oceano de//' 
Italianitd" (to sink this poor devotion to Tuscany in the ocean 
of Italian nationality). 

While Ricasoli thus practically held the future of Tuscany 
in his hands, Monsignore Limberti, archbishop of Florence, 
addressed to him, in December, 1859, a semi-official complaint 
of the governmental sufferance under which a certain Mazzarella, 
a lay evangelist then preaching in that city, was assailing the 
church. It was in his reply to this complaint that Ricasoli first 
publicly declared the principles of his later ecclesiastical policy. 
" Liberty of conscience and the free exercise of public worship," 
he wrote to Monsignore Limberti, under date of December 16, 
1859, " [are each alike] a right of every one who is responsible to 
God, ... a fact of the universal consciousness and a principle 
of the public law of every civil state." He significantly recog- 
nized " the Catholic religion, if no longer dominant, yet as preva- 
lent " in Italy. In harmony with this language, Ricasoli, when 
governor-general of Tuscany in i860, under the North Italian 
Statuto, refused to give formal permission for the opening of an 
American Episcopal chapel in Florence, on the express ground 
that to grant such a permission would imply a right in the 
government to withhold it ; whereas he insisted that the free 
right of public as well as of private worship was inherent in 
every one, and that it was so recognized by the new constitution 
and political principles of Italy. 

The death of Cavour in June, 1861, at almost the very hour 
when the union of southern with northern Italy was consum- 
mated in the Parliament of that year, arrested abruptly the 
onward progress of the national movement. The King and the 
people alike turned to the stern and resolute Tuscan patriot, 
whose acceptance of the succession, under the circumstances, 
was declared by Count Mamiani on the floor of the Italian 
Senate to be an act of " civil heroism." On this occasion, an 
address to him published in the Gazetta de/ Popo/o contained 
the following expressions, which are noteworthy as the language 
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of one who knew Ricasoli personally and well, and as having 
been, in all probability, first submitted to him for his sanction : 

You have recognized that religious conviction is a sanctuary within 
which the civil power may not enter, — every man having an inalienable 
right to establish with the Divinity such relations as he may deem right, 
of which relations his own conscience is the only judge. . . . You have 
recognized that religious liberty is not merely a right, but an imperious 
necessity of human nature ; that it is itself a law, even before its formal 
utterance, and the code can proclaim but not create it. . . . You have 
recognized that, as liberty of conscience is a right of the individual, so 
liberty of worship is a right of the community. 

On the first of July immediately following, the new prime 
minister laid before the Italian Parliament the programme of his 
proposed government, and especially an exposition of his policy 
for the solution of the Roman question. At the instance of 
Cavour, Parliament had formally declared the city of Rome to 
be the necessary capital of Italy ; but it had been left to those 
who were to come after to reduce that declaration to actuality. 

We intend to go to Rome [said Ricasoli], not destroying, but construct- 
ing ; providing the opportunity, opening to the church the way of self- 
reformation ; giving to it that liberty and that independence which may 
be at once the means and the incentive to regenerate itself in purity of 
religious sentiment, in simplicity of manners, in the strictness of disci- 
pline which, so greatly to the honor and dignity of the pontificate, made 
its primitive times glorious and venerated ; . . . with the frank and 
loyal abandonment of that [temporal] power which is utterly opposed 
to the grand and wholly spiritual purpose of its institution. . . . The 
Italian revolution is a great revolution, precisely because it begins a 
new era. Italy has had this great trust committed to her — to lay the 
foundations, not only of her own future, but also of that of the whole 
human race. 

A few days later, pursuing the same line of thought in a private 
letter, — quoting indeed this, his own language to Parliament, — 
Ricasoli added further that " to reform an institution, the best 
method is to restore it to its own first principles." 

Such was Ricasoli's interpretation of the formula which 
Cavour had given to Italy : " A free church in a free state." 
Cavour had very clear ideas of that which alone could make a 
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state free. He thoroughly and fully realized that it was freedom 
both from foreign domination and from domestic autocracy, — 
that to Italian civil freedom constitutional government was as 
necessary as the expulsion of the Austrian power. But Cavour 
never seemed to have advanced so far from the ancient eccle- 
siastical ideas of his country as to make his reasoning about the 
church equally clear and logical. He unconsciously accepted 
the dictum of Pius IX : "La Chiesa son to," and tacitly assumed 
that release from secular or external control was sufficient to 
give freedom to the church. The recovery of the church's 
internal or constitutional liberties was, therefore, no necessary 
part of his politico-ecclesiastical policy. 

Ricasoli seems to have been the first of all Italian statesmen 
who clearly perceived and fully realized that such freedom as 
alone could harmonize the Italian church with a free and consti- 
tutional Italian state would be freedom from internal as well as 
from external oppression ; that it must be freedom from ecclesi- 
astical autocracy as well as from secular domination ; in other 
words, that the free church of Italy must be a reformed or de- 
papalized Catholic church. But since the attempt to effect such 
reform by secular constraint and by political pressure would be 
a violation of its external or civil freedom, he also saw that the 
state could consistently do no more than set before the church 
every motive and encouragement to voluntary self-reformation. 
While, therefore, in his own personal relations with the church, 
as a private lay member of her communion, he would gladly 
do whatever he might to hasten a readjustment of her rela- 
tions to the state, and such internal reforms as he held to be 
necessary to those relations, yet, in his official and political posi- 
tion, as representing the state in its dealings with the church, 
Ricasoli consistently resisted every attempt to put political 
pressure upon the church for those purposes. 

His policy in this respect never commended itself generally 
to the English friends of Italy, who thought it alike the wisdom 
and the duty of the Italian government to play a vigorous part 
in constraining the church to such a readjustment and reforma- 
tion as were demanded by national interests. Ricasoli himself 
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was accustomed to say that the ecclesiastical principles of 
English political philosophy were less helpful to Italy, in this 
her great problem of problems, than were those which underlay 
that of the United States. It should be added, however, that 
the latest judgment of Mr. Gladstone on this issue is said to be 
in substantial accord with that of Ricasoli ; and that the latter 
came to wonder why the course of American politics so often 
ran counter to American politico-ecclesiastical principles. 

In accordance with the programme enunciated by him on 
accepting office in 1861, as above stated, Baron Ricasoli ad- 
dressed to the Pope a letter, accompanied by certain articles 
proposed as a basis of negotiation. These were not, however, 
formally submitted to the Pope, for he refused in advance to 
consider or even to receive them. On the 20th of November of 
that year, Ricasoli laid before Parliament a statement of the 
course he had attempted to take. The majority, however, was 
by no means prepared to concur in such a policy. It was op- 
posed equally by those who sustained the stand taken by the 
Pope and defended the temporal power, and by those who were 
too hostile to the church willingly to see the hold of the state 
upon her in any degree relaxed — least of all while the Pope 
was so bitterly and obstinately adverse to the new civil and 
political life of Italy. Nothing, therefore, came of this. Yet 
there were some who fully appreciated the profound and generous 
statesmanship of the prime minister, and were able to discern 
with him the distinction between the Italian Catholic church 
and the papal and curial government of that church, — the dis- 
tinction on which alone his statesmanship was based. One 
deputy declared : " It is necessary to go to Rome, but upon the 
overthrow of papal principles ; for otherwise we shall not long 
remain there." And the eminent jurisconsult Mancini said : 

For the rest, signori, be sure of this : Whether the papacy reconcile 
itself with Italy or not, these will, in the not distant future, be every- 
where the reasonable relations between the church and the state ; this 
is the destiny of human communities. Whether to-day the Pontiff 
consent or not, Italy will one day come of her own accord to concede 
to the church this liberty and this freedom of action as an exercise of 
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the personal liberty of citizens ; although the proposals of the honorable 
president of the council have for the present only placed Italy in a 
position to predict, if we may so express ourselves, — to anticipate this 
great and inevitable reform. 

Ricasoli held office at this time less than a year. He was 
reserved, taciturn, apparently somewhat haughty ; at all events, 
he wholly lacked the popular manners and the political flexibility 
which are in Italy, as elsewhere, commonly essential to success 
in public life, and he was therefore fitted for the serious crises 
of statesmanship, rather than for the management of men and 
the guidance of government under ordinary conditions. But, in 
this brief tenure of power, he secured European recognition for 
that which had thus far been accomplished, and he inaugurated 
a five years' peace, during which Italy was enabled to organize 
the results of the two preceding years, and to await the fulness 
of time for her advance to Venice and Rome. 

It was more than two years after the resignation of the first 
Ricasoli ministry that Minghetti, in 1864, negotiated with 
the French government the so-called September Convention. 
In accordance with this, the French troops were to be with- 
drawn from Rome, where their presence was a standing cause of 
popular irritation against France, and on the other hand, the 
seat of the Italian government was to be removed from Turin 
to Florence and the Pope was guaranteed by Italy against all 
attack from without. About the same time, Signor Minghetti 
himself published an able pamphlet, in which he proposed a 
solution of the Roman question. To the leading principles of 
this pamphlet reference will be made further on. 

The September Convention proved very unpopular, and 
the Minghetti ministry was forced to resign. La Marmora, 
who succeeded to the government, at once submitted to Parlia- 
ment a project of law for the "suppression of the religious 
orders and for the disposition of the ecclesiastical property." 
This project, being referred to a parliamentary commission, of 
which Baron Ricasoli was chairman, was by him reported back 
on February 7, 1865, but so greatly modified that it was now 
rather the baron's project than that of the ministry. While 
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this was under discussion in Parliament and without, the Pope 
expressed a wish to confer with some representative of the 
Italian government in reference to the many vacant episcopal 
sees in Italy, which, as the law then stood, could not be filled 
without the concurrent action of the Pope and the King. The 
project and the report on it were therefore withdrawn, and Signor 
Vegezzi was sent as a commissioner to Rome. From this, 
however, nothing practical resulted beyond the arrest of the 
discussion in Parliament ; and such, not improbably, was the real 
object of the papal court in asking a conference. 

Under these circumstances, Ricasoli on July 11, 1865, pub- 
lished a profession of his political principles, which may be taken 
as the accepted platform of that portion of the Moderati which 
looked to him as their leader. 

What [he asked] are to be the important articles of our creed ? In 
the political order, the monarchy and the constitution, and in these, the 
completion of the national unity. In the administrative order, decen- 
tralization, liberty, everywhere. 

The monarchy has, among us, been the author and the promoter 
of liberty and of independence, the fulcrum of the development of 
the national destinies, the bond of union between Italian peoples divided 
for ages. Reason and sentiment alike draw us to this form of govern- 
ment and secure our devotion to it. The constitution is the foundation 
of our public rights, the basis of our liberties. . . . Decentralization 
ought to consist in calling the citizens to administer public affairs as 
largely as possible ; and this will be accomplished by giving to the 
commune and to the province the largest local autonomy which is con- 
sistent with the unity of the state and the necessary authority of the 
government. . . . 

This, as respects general principles. We cannot, however, forget that 
we have two special questions which it is impossible to put aside and 
the solution of which depends in great part on a wise internal policy : 
the question of Venice and the question of Rome. 

The question of Venice is simple ; ... to the authorities of the state 
must be freely intrusted the selection of the time and of the means. 

More complex — far more complex — is that of Rome. The con- 
vention of the 15 th of September simplifies it to a certain point, since it 
fixes a limit to the occupation [of that city] by arms which, although 
allied and indeed friendly to Italy, are yet foreign. Italy, it is needless 
to say, must respect that convention and scrupulously execute it. . . . 
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Since the convention, it is no longer Italy which must go to Rome, but 
Rome which must come to Italy. The political problem, however, is 
in Rome complicated with the religious problem ; and it would be vain 
to hope that the one can be truly solved without a true solution of the 
other. 

When I call it a religious question, I use a common expression which 
is perhaps not exact; for it is not the interests of religion that are 
involved, but rather those of the curia and of the clerical body. The 
Italians are and will remain Catholics. They wish to respect and to 
have respected the liberty and the dignity of the church and of the 
clergy, and of the Roman head of the church and the clergy : but they 
do not wish to give to the Pope and to the clergy a liberty of privilege 
which is converted into aggression and into war upon the nation. Now 
I believe that the time has come to put an end # to this conflict of ages 
between the state and the church, . . . nor other way do I see to 
accomplish this than by separating state and church. . . . 

On the 4th of November, 1865, the French troops were 
withdrawn from Rome, and the Roman question was so far dis- 
embarrassed until the re-occupation of that city in 1867, in con- 
sequence of the violation of the September Convention by Gari- 
baldi. Two weeks after the evacuation the Italian Parliament 
met for the first time in Florence, now the capital. In the open- 
ing speech from the throne, Victor Emmanuel referred to the 
"negotiations with the pontifical see" which some months be- 
fore had been undertaken by the government, but which " had 
been cut short when they were found to militate against the 
rights of the crown and of the nation." These words were 
greeted with a storm of almost universal applause, which was 
scarcely less general when the King added : " The Italian people 
must disembarrass themselves of those traditions of the past 
which arrest the perfect development of their new life. You 
will, therefore, have to consider proposals for the segregation 
of the church from the state and for the suppression of the 
religious orders." This word "segregation" had been care- 
fully chosen, rather than " separation," to indicate a policy less 
radical than that which had been proposed by Ricasoli. Those 
interests which were only segregated would not be wholly re- 
lieved from all secular or governmental control. 
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In accordance with this programme, the La Marmora minis- 
try now brought before Parliament the so-called Sella-Cortese 
project of law, the partial acceptance of which wrought the 
suppression of the monastic corporations of the religious orders. 
More than this, however, was not accomplished at this stage of 
affairs. The time for national advance had now come again. 
La Marmora, having concluded an alliance with Prussia for 
war against Austria, resigned office to take command of the 
armies of Italy, and Baron Ricasoli was called the second time, 
in June, 1866, to the charge of the government. 

This war resulted in the freedom of Venetia and its union 
with the Italian kingdom. But for this Italy was more in- 
debted to diplomacy than to arms. The Italian forces had been 
unsuccessful alike on land and on sea, and Venetia was ceded 
by Austria, not to Italy, but to France. Napoleon sought to 
detach Italy from the Prussian alliance by offering, on the one 
hand, Venetia as the purchase price of that withdrawal ; and 
by threatening, on the other, to summon the Corps Legislatif 
and to lay before it a project of an alliance between France 
and Austria. In the spirit of another Tuscan's famous reply 
to the French Charles VIII, Ricasoli peremptorily refused to 
violate the good faith of Italy. " Should the Emperor convoke 
the Corps Legislatif" replied he, " we will convoke Parliament." 
Napoleon knew with whom he was dealing. He remembered 
i860 and he shrank from an issue with such a man. The honor 
of Italy was maintained ; but Venetia was none the less ceded 
to her. The revolution was thus completed at the north, and 
Rome alone remained to be redeemed. 

Strengthened by the success in the one case, Ricasoli now 
addressed himself to the far more difficult and complex ques- 
tion. Never had Italy more confidence in "ilfiero Barone" than 
now ; and never, it would have seemed, was he better able to 
carry Parliament and the nation with him in a policy of wise 
conciliation and reform. In Ricasoli's own subsequent lan- 
guage, his first measures were prompted by a desire 

to facilitate the solution of the Roman question, by frankly separating 
the political issue from that of religion, and by disembarrassing the 
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former of the latter, — being careful that, in no degree nor under any 
pretext, should the question of Rome lose its character of an internal 
issue, and that no attribute of internationality should in anywise be 
impressed upon it. 

He first, therefore, by a circular of October 22, 1866, re- 
called to their respective sees the bishops who either had them- 
selves abandoned them or had been exiled on account of their 
hostility to the national movement. Sixteen only, who had 
taken up their residence in Rome, were excepted, but permis- 
sion to return was extended to these in November. The ground 
of this concession was expressly stated : that, since the acqui- 
sition of Venice, the Italian kingdom was now established on 
such a firm basis that their hostility could be disregarded ; and 
that, moreover, the bishops equally with all others were re- 
sponsible to the laws which were now the sufficient guarantee 
of the public peace. On the very day upon which it was 
decided to extend this concession to the bishops in Rome, they 
addressed to the prime minister from Rome a protest against 
their exclusion, attempting at the same time to draw an unfav- 
orable contrast between the conditions in which the church 
was then placed in Italy, and those under which the Roman 
Catholic bishops of the United States had lately held a synod 
in Baltimore. Ricasoli replied, congratulating them upon their 
admiration for American laws and for the principles of religious 
liberty. 

This recall of the bishops was followed, at the Pope's request, 
by sending to Rome the Commendatore Tonello, to resume 
the negotiations of the Vegezzi mission of the preceding year, 
touching certain purely ecclesiastical matters in which the 
Italian kingdom was concerned, and especially in reference 
to the appointment of bishops to the vacant sees, of which 
there were now as many as eighty. The chief difficulty in the 
way of such appointments was that by any formally concurrent 
appointment — save only in the case of the vacant Sardinian 
sees — the Pope would give an official recognition to the re- 
sults of the Italian revolution, and to Victor Emmanuel as King 
of Italy. The instructions given to Signor Tonello, and his 
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correspondence with the minister of Grace and Justice, fully 
sustain the language in which Ricasoli characterized his policy. 
To cite a sentence : 

Your mission limits itself, in effect, to persuading the Holy Father to 
recognize the fact that the Italian church will meet no obstacle in its 
spiritual action within the Kingdom of Italy, whose new institutions 
and laws do not differ from those of other states which have a Catholic 
majority of the population, save in the larger liberties which the church 
enjoys here. 

At the same time, while the ministry pressed upon the Pope 
the fact that the clergy were originally chosen for their respec- 
tive charges, and the bishops for their several sees, by those 
over whom they were to be placed, — a custom to which the 
Pope was warmly urged to return, — twenty of the eighty 
vacant Italian sees were nevertheless filled by mutual agree- 
ment between the civil and the ecclesiastical government, in 
accordance with existing laws. 

During the continuance of these negotiations, i.e. on Janu- 
ary 17, 1867, Signori Borgatti and Scialoia, the ministers of 
Grace and Justice and of Finance, respectively, laid before Par- 
liament, on behalf of the Ricasoli ministry, the project of a 
law "for the liberty of the church and for the disposition of 
the ecclesiastical property." This project, the recall of the 
bishops to their sees and the Tonello mission were severally 
parts of one politico-ecclesiastical policy, for which Baron 
Ricasoli, on a subsequent occasion, personally accepted the 
responsibility. Yet even these measures fell short, in some 
important respects, of that policy as he had two years before 
submitted it to the judgment of Italy, and as he would now 
have again pressed it upon Parliament, had he not deemed it 
hopeless to do so. 

Three distinct schemes had now been brought forward, — by 
the La Marmora ministry, by Ricasoli and by Minghetti, respec- 
tively, — for defining and settling the future relations between 
the Italian church and state and for the disposition of ecclesias- 
tical property. All alike proposed to terminate the existing im- 
broglio and to adjust the complicated relations of church and 
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state by a severance of the ecclesiastical interests of the one from 
the purely political interests of the other. Ricasoli and Minghetti 
both proposed such a complete separation as would leave no im- 
mediate official relations between them. The La Marmora pro- 
ject, on the contrary, had proposed rather a segregation, by 
which was apparently intended the retention of certain official 
relations with the church, which were to be administered, how- 
ever, as an interest wholly distinct and apart from those of secu- 
lar politics. All three plans designed, moreover, to take from 
the church and put into the hands of the state the great landed 
property which the former held in mortmain, — in Sicily, for in- 
stance, as much as one-third of the island, — and so to restore to 
productive uses enormous tracts of land remaining unimproved 
and lying comparatively idle in the possession of ecclesiastical 
corporations. They all required that such real estate and such 
property generally as was not actually devoted to religious 
uses (excepting thus churches, ecclesiastical residences and 
adjoining gardens, seminaries, libraries, etc .) should be sold, — 
a certain portion of the proceeds to be surrendered to the 
state and the remainder to be converted into government 
securities. The total annual income of such property was 
estimated by Minghetti at some ninety millions of lire, or about 
eighteen millions of dollars. It was in the disposition of that 
portion of these revenues which was to be left to ecclesiastical 
uses that the three schemes most widely differed. 

The La Marmora project proposed that the state should 
retain these securities or their revenues in trust, thus keeping 
control of them, while yet administering them for the benefit of 
the church. It involved a great reduction in the number of 
bishoprics, 1 canonries, etc., and the total suppression of the 
religious orders, but provided on the other hand for the salaries 
of such ecclesiastical dignitaries as should continue to be recog- 
nized by the state, as well as for the pensions of the members 
of the suppressed orders. 

Minghetti proposed that one-third of the proceeds of the 
lands should go to the state, the other two-thirds being handed 

1 From 235 to 69. 
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over to the existing ecclesiastical authorities to be used or dis- 
posed of by them at their own discretion. 

Ricasoli concurred with La Marmora so far as concerned the 
suppression of the religious orders and the great reduction in 
the number of bishoprics and of other diocesan or cathedral dig- 
nities. But for all questions of church property and of financial 
administration, he had proposed to call in the lay element. He 
had proposed to constitute parochial and diocesan corporations, 
— the one to be chosen by the male Catholics of the parish over 
thirty years of age ; the other, by the clergy and the representa- 
tives of the diocesan laity. To these corporations severally he 
had proposed that the state should pay over the securities 
destined for support of the churches, bishops, clergy, etc., in 
their respective parishes and dioceses. Indeed, Ricasoli further 
proposed to entrust the nomination of parish priests to the paro- 
chial boards, and that of bishops to the diocesan boards, sav- 
ing, in either case, the respective rights of their ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

This recovery of the lay element — this committal of the secu- 
lar and financial interests of the church to those only who repre- 
sented alike the clergy and the laity, and this recognition of the 
church as so represented, rather than as constituted in the per- 
sons of the Pope and cardinals of a politico-ecclesiastical close 
corporation possessing no claim to a representative character, — 
these were features peculiar to Ricasoli's policy. These were 
the distinctive characteristics of that policy as laid before Par- 
liament by him in January, 1865, when reporting on the Sella- 
Cortese project, and as widely discussed at that time by the 
Italian press. 1 Ricasoli had not then been able to commend 
this part of his report successfully either to Parliament or to the 
press ; he did not, therefore, deem it wise to burden with these 
provisions the project of law laid by his ministry before Parlia- 
ment in January, 1867. He held the more advanced and char- 

1 It will be noted that the La Marmora and Minghetti projects were both con- 
formed in principle to French precedents; that of Ricasoli — especially as reported 
in 1 865 — was much more nearly allied to American laws and customs respecting the 
church. 
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acteristic features of his policy in reserve for a more propitious 
occasion, and contented himself for the time being with such 
as would probably arouse least opposition. 

The leading provisions of the so-called Borgatti-Scialoia pro- 
ject now submitted by the second Ricasoli ministry were as 
follows : The measure was, in the first place, frankly entitled 
a project of law "for the liberty of the church " as well as " for 
the disposition of ecclesiastical property." As to the freedom 
of the church, the scheme provided : that the " Catholic Church 
of the Kingdom " should be free from all state interference 
in respect to its worship or to the management of its inter- 
nal affairs and self-government; that no official recognition 
of ecclesiastical appointments or oath of allegiance or royal 
exequatur and placet should any longer be required, nor should 
any political privileges or immunities be thereafter accorded 
to that church ; that the canons, laws and established customs 
of that church should no longer have the force of laws, save 
so far only as they could be equitably held to constitute con- 
ditions in voluntary contracts, and so far also as they should 
be consistent with the laws of the state ; and that the church, 
holding and administering her own property and depending for 
support upon this, together with such further provision as might 
be voluntarily made by her own adherents, should have no claim 
for such support upon the state. As to the disposition of eccle- 
siastical property, it was provided : that all cathedrals, churches, 
ecclesiastical residences, seminaries, grounds and gardens, libra- 
ries, monuments, statues and pictures, in use or in possession of 
the church, should be exempt from alienation ; that all hospi- 
tals, schools and property belonging thereto should be secured 
to the communes in which they were found, in trust for the 
same purposes ; that all other ecclesiastical lands and estates, 
real or personal property, rents and revenues, whether actually 
in the possession of the church or in that of the state, including 
the property of the lately suppressed religious orders already in 
the hands of the government, should be sold and the proceeds 
thereof converted into government securities, within the period 
of ten years ; that the gross amount of these securities should 
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be divided between the church and the state in the general pro- 
portion of two-thirds to the former and one-third to the latter ; 
that, estimating the probable gross value at eighteen hundred 
millions of lire (about $360,000,000), if the bishops would 
themselves undertake the conversion of this property into such 
securities, this should be permitted to them, on condition of 
paying to the government the sum of fifty millions of lire 
($10,000,000) semi-annually for six years ; or, if the government 
should charge itself with this conversion, with all the risks and 
expenses thereof, it should pay over to the church — one-half to 
the bishops and one-half for the expenses of worship — securities 
to the value of fifty millions of lire annual income ; that from 
the portion coming to the state, provision should be made for 
pensioning the surviving members of the suppressed religious 
corporations, — the state retaining the remainder on the ground 
that the government would now be charged with many educa- 
tional and charitable interests for which, among other things, 
the church had, in other times, received this property. 

It is to be noted that in this project the Pope and the eccle- 
siastical authorities of Rome, in their extra-diocesan relations, 
are not so much as once named or referred to. The whole 
question of the extra-diocesan functions of the bishop of Rome 
and his relations to the church at large, is tacitly treated as one 
with which the state as such has nothing to do. The subject 
is regarded as one between the Italian government and the 
Catholic church of the Italian provinces, as represented by the 
bishops of that church, each for his own diocese. Indeed, it was 
a logical consequence of Ricasoli's politico-ecclesiastical philos- 
ophy, that the state could not enter officially into the question of 
the extent to which the authority of the bishop of Rome had 
been or should be carried beyond his diocese ; this question lay 
wholly between that dignitary and the church, whether in Italy 
or in other lands. It is also especially to be noted that, in the 
language of an Italian editor, 

the liberty in accordance with which it was proposed to regulate the 
relations between the Catholic communion and the state, was not a con- 
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cession for which a corresponding advantage could be asked, but the 
logical and the necessary application of a principle, equally appropriate 
to the relations of the state with other religious confessions. 

The Italian Parliament had not been ready to sustain Ricaso- 
li's proposed bases of agreement with the papacy in 1861. It 
had not been at all prepared to concur in the amendments which, 
in 1865, he proposed to the La Marmora project. So too in 
1867, it was not sufficiently advanced in the true conception of 
religious liberty to accept even the modified, but still wise and 
generous policy which was urged upon it by the most enlightened 
and prescient Italian statesman of his day. The discussion of 
the project did not really advance beyond the first title. Those 
who would not consent to any release of the church from secular 
restraints, and those who, agreeing to such release, were yet 
unwilling to treat her so generously and with such fearless con- 
fidence in the regenerating power of liberal institutions, — both 
united with those who, in hostility to all such dealings with the 
church and papacy, opposed the project on principle and in 
limine. Ricasoli, in consequence, dissolved Parliament and 
frankly appealed to the country. A new Parliament assembled 
on March 22. The discussion upon the proposed "Law for 
the liberty of the church " was resumed almost at once ; but a 
decided majority was still adverse to what were held to be per- 
ilous concessions, and early in April the Ricasoli ministry re- 
signed. The Commendatore Ratazzi, leader of the so-called 
Left, the party most radically hostile to the church, was there- 
upon called to take the reins of government. It was on the 
ground that he was too generous to the church and that he 
was, in that generosity, disarming the state in her bitterest 
struggle for liberal institutions and nationality, that Baron 
Ricasoli was defeated. In July following, the proposed policy 
of the Ricasoli ministry was made the subject of a searching 
and hostile discussion, on which occasion the official corre- 
spondence of the Tonello mission was published. In the 
course of this debate, the baron said : 

Signori, you may indeed condemn me ; but, beware lest future facts 
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should prove me right. Above us is another court, that of public 
opinion : and then, even should this fail, there is the consciousness of 
having done one's duty. 

Ricasoli never again accepted the government, although his 
counsel was frequently sought, especially in any serious issue, 
alike by the King and by the ministry for the time being. It 
was once said of him, that save in a great emergency, he could 
not be expected to undertake the heavy cares of leadership. He 
refused even a seat in the Senate of Italy. To the day of his 
death in 1880, however, he was unfailingly returned to Parlia- 
ment by his own constituency — much as in the case of John 
Quincy Adams, whom, in singleness of character, in unbending 
moral courage and in political integrity, he greatly resembled. 
He was always in his seat ; he closely watched every debate ; 
he rarely spoke, but when he did so, he commanded the most 
reverent attention. 

After the occupation of Rome by the Italian army, in 1870, 
and before the removal of the seat of government from Flor- 
ence, Parliament was called on by the Lanza ministry, then in 
power, to consider a project of that " Law of the Papal Guar- 
antees" which was intended to place upon a definitive footing 
the relations of church and state in Italy, as well as to secure 
to the Sovereign Pontiff that independence, on the ground of 
which alone Europe could be expected to acquiesce in his loss 
of temporal power. This project was what might have been 
expected of a government which regarded the papacy, the church 
and even Christianity itself solely as elements in a political 
problem ; and whose attention, moreover, was at the time 
drawn far more to the diplomatic Scylla than to the ecclesi- 
astical Charybdis. They offered the Pope and the papacy 
dignities, privileges and immunities which left the Catholic 
governments of Europe nothing to desire for the papacy, so 
far as their own interests were involved, whatever they may 
have left Italy to desire for her own. 

The leading provisions of this remarkable law were these : 
As to the Pontiff, his person was declared sacred and inviolable, 
and sovereign honors were accorded to him throughout the 
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kingdom ; he was authorized to retain the guards of his palace ; 
the sum of 3,225,000 lire annually was assigned to him as a 
charge on the public debt, this being the estimated income of 
which he was deprived by the loss of the temporal power, and 
this was declared exempt from taxation ; the Vatican palace (to 
which was afterward added the Lateran), with the museums, 
libraries, gardens, etc., Santa Maria Maggiore and Castel Gan- 
dolfo on the Alban Hills were assigned to him, and these or 
any temporary residence of the Pope, as well as the seat of the 
sacred conclave when assembled to elect a Pope, were to enjoy 
entire immunity from civil jurisdiction, and freedom from official 
visitation. The right to publish all bulls, briefs and other de- 
crees whatever, either in the established way, by affixing them 
to the gates of the basilicas, or otherwise, was assured to him ; 
the cardinals and other officials were to enjoy entire immunity in 
the discharge of their ecclesiastical duties ; the Pope was per- 
mitted to have his own post and telegraph offices, and his legates 
and the representatives of other powers accredited to him were 
to enjoy the usual diplomatic rights and privileges. So much 
as regards the papacy. As regards the church, all ecclesiasti- 
cal acts throughout the kingdom were to be exempt from civil 
interference ; the appello ab abuso was repealed, but, at the 
same time, the use of the secular power to sustain or execute 
any such acts was wholly forbidden ; all ecclesiastical meetings 
were to be free, without the necessity of asking permission from 
the government ; all ecclesiastical nominations to be made with- 
out government interference ; oaths of allegiance to the crown 
no longer to be required of the bishops ; the royal exequatur 
and placet to be abolished ; and all ecclesiastical institutions at 
Rome to be free from the interference of the secular authority. 
In this project, from the nature of the case, the papacy 
necessarily appeared in the forefront, as it had not in those be- 
fore submitted to Parliament. This project, moreover, did not 
attempt any " disposition of the ecclesiastical property." But, 
save in these two respects, it will be readily seen that the 
plan was largely an acceptance of the principles first enunci- 
ated by Ricasoli in i860 and 1861, and even of those set forth 
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in his project of 1867, — in- certain particulars, indeed, inclining 
rather to the Minghetti policy, inasmuch as it would turn over 
the control heretofore exercised by the state to the hands of the 
existing ecclesiastical authorities. 

An important amendment in this project, which was proposed 
in committee and adopted, was that which divided the law into 
two distinct titles, — the one relating to the " Prerogatives of the 
Supreme Pontiff and of the Holy See," and the other, to the 
" Relations of the Church with the State." This amendment 
more strongly marked the distinction between the papacy and 
the church — a distinction which was an essential feature of 
Ricasoli's politico-ecclesiastical philosophy. It was when the 
second title was under discussion that Ricasoli made a last 
attempt to secure recognition for his favorite idea — that the 
laity should have a share in the care of the church's secular 
interests. A considerable party of Moderati, seventy-nine in all, 
including some of the truest patriots and clearest-headed states- 
men in Parliament, under the lead of the baron, brought for- 
ward what were known as the Peruzzi-Ricasoli amendments, 
which aimed to call into existence, as in the project of 1865, lay 
and other representative bodies to whose hands the power of 
the purse should be entrusted. These amendments did not, 
indeed, prevail ; and all that was then and there accomplished 
in that direction was an explicit reservation to the state of 
the future power to make such a provision. But this was much 
— especially in view of the fact that the discussion of these 
proposed amendments, in Parliament and in the public press, 
was of a most thorough and morally effective kind. 

This law of the Papal Guarantees was accepted by Europe, 
and it has been loyally obeyed by the Italian government ever 
since ; but it has been practically defeated by the authorities of 
the Vatican. So far as it is to be considered an understanding 
with Europe, it is probably still binding ; but so far as it is to 
be regarded as a treaty with the papacy, it has surely been ren- 
dered null and void. Many an Italian publicist has been led 
by the course of after-events to realize that Ricasoli was the 
one statesman of the Italian revolution who understood the 
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true relations of church and state in Italy — who most pro- 
foundly appreciated, in some of the most serious problems which 
this age has inherited from the past, the solvent power of law- 
reverencing liberty. 

In the spring of 1 873, in a parliamentary crisis which, at the 
time, seemed to jeopardize the government and possibly the 
monarchy, Ricasoli rose in his place and, applying his principles 
to the one issue then before them — the question of the monas- 
tic corporations in Rome — lifted the whole subject to such 
an elevated plane of justice and generosity and faith in law and 
liberty, that he commanded the support of the better elements 
of every party and carried all before him. The King drove to 
his villa the next day to thank him ; and the far-seeing states- 
man had a foretaste then of that future in whose coming he 
often expressed, in private, an unwavering confidence, when 
church and state should be co-ordinated only by a mutual trust, 
— when the church should find its best secular guarantees 
in the righteous laws of a Christian state, and the state its 
noblest inspiration in the patriotism and righteous influence 

of a Christian church. 

Wm. Chauncy Langdon. 



